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Clock-work Ministry. 

Our attention has been arrested by a state- 
ment lately in print, that “ Spurgeon character- 
izes as ‘mere clock-work ministers those who 
are not alive by abiding grace, but are wound 
up under temporary influences and under the 
stress of the hour of ministering.’ These cease 
to be ministers on leaving the pulpit. But true 
ministers are always ministers, wherever you 
find them.’ They are never ‘off duty.’ They 
never lay aside the character of ‘Servants of 
Christ.’” 

We find a parallel to the writer’s ideal of a con- 
tinual ministry in Paul’s injunction for prayer : 
“Pray without ceasiyg,” and “ watching there- 
unto with all perseverance.” Again in the 
Psalmist’s aspiration for the service of praise ; 
“T will bless the Lord at all times. His praise 
shall be continually in my mouth.” And again, 
for all kinds of ministry, where the apostle ex- 
horts Christians to be “ always abounding in the 
work of the Lord.” 

To be in a state for all these unceasing min- 
istries, would be a state of always abiding in 
the Vine, or being “alive by abiding grace.” 
At times of diversion from Him, or apart from 
the Power, we “can do nothing.” 

Ministry as thus understood, and as spoken 
of in the Scriptures, is far more extensive than 
what is called preaching. It means service ; and 
a minister is a servant of Christ, and to minister 
is to serve. Vocal ministry or service before an 
audience is but one form of ministering. Preach- 
ing is ministry, but ministry is far more than 
preaching. It includes all silent exercises as 
unto the Lord, and every form of Christian 
work. Who is sufficient for these things, except 
the Source of all sufficiency enabling us? “If 
ye abide in Me ye shall bring forth much fruit.” 
The ministry can be no more continual than 
the abiding. And the true servant watchfully 
Waits for his orders, and acts upon them when 
they are given. He cannot determine at what- 


o'clock an active or a vocal service shall be re- 
quired. To assume to do this would make him 
a “clock-work minister.” 

One of the incidents in the all-the-week min- 
istry is congregational worship. Christ, the 
Head over all things to his Church and servants, 
is director of this worship in all its exercises, 
dividing to every man or woman severally as 
He will. Christ-work ministry diffirs from 
clock-work ministry as much as freedom differs 
from bondage. Worship in spirit and in truth 
says, “ My times are in thy hand, oh Lord!” 
While program-worship says: “ My times are 
in the hands of a clock. This shall be the stated 
time for a service of praise, this the stage for 
prayer, this the period for the ministry of the 
word.” And so the times may be uniformly 
bound, and the Holy Spirit limited, year after 
year. The conduct and order of worship is 
taken out of Christ’s immediate headship, out 
of the freedom of the Spirit, and bound under 
a human routine. 

Naturally, if Christ’s immediate headship for 
all things in worship is not believed in, Divine 
service would degenerate into human religious 
service, inspiration be replaced by exhilaration 
or by intellectuality, the spiritual by the artistic. 

Do we say the Spirit does not visit, or men 
are not spiritually blessed, in the midst of human 
arrangements? We do not say they are not, 
whensoever He will break in of his Spirit upon 
them. For if by his mercy or overruling for 
good even the wrath of men shall praise him, 
may not more orderly disorders be passed by or 
passed through to reach and save souls? Do we 
reflect on those who submit to hard-and-fast 
systems for an hour of worship? We judge not 
them, but the systems. The subjects do as they 
have been instructed, many in various systems 
are spiritually devout, and it were well if mem- 
bers of our own religious Society kept to its 
principles as loyally. The erring must sin 
against light and knowledge, to be subjects of 
censure. What we wish is that Christ’s “servants 
shall serve Him,” and not predetermine his 
directions. Then He would be found greater 
than the temple, and the controller of its ap- 
pointments., 

Public opinion seems of late disposed to re- 
gard some peoples as yet unfitted for freedom. 
And if our religious Society inclines anywhere 
to go back from a free to a stated worship and 
ministry, it is confessing a degeneracy in spirit- 
uality, and turning again to the elements from 
which it once came out, whereunto, it desires 
again to be in bondage. Such desire will in- 


crease in proportion as spirituality decreases. 


The vocal ministry will be suppressed except 
fur one man in a meeting; and then, when that 
preaching is under contract open or implied, 
what shall prevent the regular production of a 
sermon from being a lectureship? 

But whatever Spurgeon may have meant, 
that preacher is not a “ mere clock-work min- 
ister,” and may be “alive by abiding grace 
within,” who is, so to speak, “ wound up under 
temporary influences,” when these are fresh in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit for the time and 
message at hand; and “under the stress of the 
hour of ministering,” when that stress is the au- 
thority of a fresh baptism for a fresh service. 
Such anvinted ministers will, if obedient, cease 
to be preachers vocally, as the authority for the 
time ceases. But they will not, as they abide in 
Christ, for daily living, “cease to be ministers 
on leaving the pulpit” or stand. 





EssENTIAL PREPARATION FOR THE MInIs- 
TRY.—Dr. Scofield, in his concluding paper of 
Plain Papers on the Holy Spirit, in the Record 
of Christian Work, calls attention to the need 
of the Holy Spirit for effective service in the 
Christian ministry, he asks :— 

What is the attempted service of an unfilled 
Christian but an insolent attempt to override 
the order of God? It is no uncharity to say 
that the inevitable result of such service is the 
attempt to substitute fleshly expedients for the 
lacking spiritual power. 

Look over the church notices of any city 
newspaper, and see how feverish and frantic are 
the attempts to substitute “attractions” for 
power. Itisthesin of Nadab and Abihu; and, 
as their sin was punished by physical death, so 
in modern religious life the anti-typical sin of 
substitution of strange fire is punished by awful 
spiritual deadness. 

Not less urgent is it to note that, blessed and 
significant as must ever be the memory of the 
first definite filling with the Spirit, it is most 
perilous to assume the permanency of that state. 
This is illustrated in the apostolic experience. 

Even the astonishing event of Pentecost did 
not seem to those men sufficient for a life-long 
ministry. Conscious of loss of courage under 
the threatenings of the Sanhedrin, we find them 
carrying their fear to God in Acts iv: 29, with 
the blessed result that again they were filled 
with the Spirit before renewing their ministry. 
No more pernicious notion can be held upon 
this vital subject than that one filling suffices 
for a life-long ministry. The filling with the 
Spirit indeed begins in a definite, conscious, and 
ever memorable experience; but a fruitful Chris- 
tian service is the result of a perpetual drinking 
at the fountain of “living waters.” 





THE reports of asphalt taken from the great 
natural asphalt lake on the island of Trinidad 
were greater in 1897 than in any previous year 
since the deposit has been worked. 
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Philip Schaff and his Work—1819-'93. 


for church institutions, a tolerant respect for all 
(‘Continued from page 165.) Christian communions and schools of thought 
The making of liturgies bas little interest for | and the devotional spirit in private life. 

those who know the privilege of worshipping im} His literary. labors and: official services in vari- 

spirit without the limitations of any formulary. | ous fields called for the exercise of catholic 

But for those who have always been accustomed | sympathies and developed them. The result was 

to such helps there was thought to be a service | that during the latter years of his life probably 
in compiling the best devotional expression of 


no single theologian on the continent was re- 
the ages, and Dr. Schaff was better fitted than | garded with more personal coufidence by so 
most to muke such selection. 


many branches of the church.” 

He savs under date of Tenth Month 21st,| In 1864 Dr. Schaff accepted the post of sec- 
1857 : “ The MSS. are now all finished. Thus by | retary to the New York Sabbath Committee, 
the infinite mercy of God has been brought to | organized in 1857, to preserve the “ American 
a close a.work of six years’ labor of more than | Sabbath” from desecration, which seemed im- 
ordinary difficulty and responsibility. May it | minent at that time of terrible moral relaxation, 
prove a work of peace and union for the whole 


especially in the city of New York, where he 
German Reformed Church, and to God shall be| removed and remained the following thirty 
all the praise.” 


years of his life, when not abroad, 

Thus“ The German Hymn-book ” (1859), was|_ “‘ The American Sabbath is in danger of being 
published by Dr. Schaff at his own expense, and | crucified between two thieves—Irish whiskey 
about the same time his History of the Chris-|and German beer,” was one of his trenchant 
tian Church, with “Germany. its Universities, | statements at a mass meeting in the Cooper In- 
Theology and Reliyion,” together with a second | stitute, and his effort to extend throughout 
edition of a sketch of “ the political. social and-| Germany and Switzerland the right ob-ervance 
religious character of the United States,” en- | of that day which we prefer to call the First of 
titled “* America,” the week, was attended with considerable sue- 

From this congenial work he was suddenly | cess; fur he believed“ the disregard for it was 
surrounded by and plunged into the horrors of 


’ and is one of the most fruitful causes of infi- 
the Civil War: for Mercersburg was within a 


delity and immorality in Europe.” 
few miles of Gettysburg and Antietam. Our author was meanwhile hard at work pre- 
In the Ninth Month of 1861 he wrote, viz: 


paring for the American press a voluminous 
“ You are quite right in pronouncing the slavery | commentary edited by John Peter Lange, “ one 
question the core and pivot of the American | of the ablest and purest divines that Germany 
Civil War. ever produced.” 

“ Perhaps the extermination of slavery isone} This work of twenty-five volumes and twenty 
of the secret purposes which Providence has in | years was the “first attempt on this side the At- 
view, but this is net one of the declared pur-|lantic to enlist on an exegetical enterprise, in 
poses of the government. On the contrary, the | joint and friendly authorship, the pens of a guild 
glove thrown down by the South it has taken | of theological writers belonging to different de- 
up only in the interest of the maintenance of | nominations.” 
the Union. The conflict involves the entire} To this “ colossal work ” Dr. Schaff contribu- 
destiny of the American form of government, | ted original portions ou the Gospels of Matthew 
and the ultimate issue God alone knows. For| and John, and on the Epistle to the Romans. 
the present He is using the South to chastise 


He also edited two similar treatises, the “ In- 
the North, and the North to chastise the South. | ternational Illustrated Commentary” on the 
He has blessed us with his goodness as well as 


New Testament, in four volumes, and the “ In- 
by his wrath. In spite of the commotion I have, | ternational Revision Commentary ” on the Re- 
during the summer holidays, been working upon 


vised Version. 
a catechism for children, and on occasion been | His “ reputation in the department of biblical 
preaching to the soldiers in Hagerstown and 


scholarship will rest more upon the wide extent 
Williamsport.” 


of his biblical erudition than upon his mastery 
The Seminary soon became vacant. The] and skill in textual exegesis. For while his 
Southern army made repeated raids through | critical notes on Lange’s Matthew, for example, 
that section of Pennsylvania. So the professor | show thorough study, he did not possess the 
could well record, after all the booty the town | keen, critical and philological sense” of some 
afforded had been carried off with its council- | such noted biblical scholars as Meyer and Light- 
men, “This makes Mercersburg a very bad | foot. Hisstrong point was “ profound sympathy 
place for study.” “The rumors of war are| with the character and purpose of revelation.” 
worse than war itself. I now understand asI| In 1865 he visited Europe a second time, in 
did not before the difference between these two | the interest of providing means for giving the 
expressions as used in Matthew xxiv: 6. . | rising generation appropriate work for the First- 
Ferguson, the rebel colonel told me from the| day of the week. The two most fruitful sources 
saddle to-day (Sixth Month 16th, 1863), ‘ You 


' of evil in Europe were “the union of church 
will have to fight till you acknowledge the con- 


federacy, or until nobody is left to fight. We 
will never yield.’ My family is kept in con- 
stant danger on account of pvor old Eliza, our 
cook and her little boy, who hide in the grain- 
fields during the day and return under cover of 
the night to get something to eat.” 

A little later, immediately after the battle of 
Gettysburg, the school buildings were turned 
into a hospital to nurse the Confederate wounded, 
one of whom said, “ Your kindness makes it al- 
most a luxury to be a prisoner here.” 

Returning to his chosen calling after this 
sad conflict was ended “his immediate influence 
was strongly on the side of a reverential regard 


free, self-supporting and self-governing Christi- 
anity, and nurses hypocrisy and infidelity ; and 
the awful desecration of the Lord’s day which 
paralyzes the ministry, undermining the happi- 
ness of the family, and turns the day of blessing 
into a day of curse.” 

Meeting with his life-long friend Meta Heus- 
ser, he afterward appealed to her “ who had re- 
ceived from the Lord the gift of transferring 
the deepest experiences of the inner soul-world 
to the classie form of poetry, to sing on some 
quiet winter evening the wonders of the Divine 
power and Almighty wisdom as they were re- 
vealed to them while looking upon the Alps” 


together that summer. 
“the high places” of his tour, offering “ precious 
outlooks ” into the past and future. 
























and state, which prevents the development of 








He considered these 


We would. not: pass by. awork on the “ Person 


of Christ,” which attracted considerable atten- 
tion when first published by Philip Schaff about 
1870. 
had in writing it was to refute the rationalistic 
views of such writers as Strauss and Renan, and 
“to show in a popular style that the person or 
Christ is the central miracle of history, and the 
strongest evidence of Christianity, and that the 
dwelling of God in Him is the only satisfactory 
solution of the problem of his amazing char- 
acter.” 


In the preface he explains the object he 


The conception of uniting the various denomi- 


nations of Christendom into a more efficient 
body first found practical expression in London 
in 1846. through the organization of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. 
cate of this movement from its inception, and 
prepared a paper to be read at its Third Gen- 
eral Conference held in Berlin in 1857, but not 
until 1869 could he give his strength and unus- 
ual talents completely to its promotion. Visit- 
ing the principal cities of Europe that year and 
again in 1871 as a deputy from the Americar 
branch, he labored indefatigably and with con- 
siderable success to persuade the most influen- 
tial men in church and state circles to codperate 
with the objects of the Alliance. 


Dr. Schaff was a warm advo- 


The Franco-Prussian war was a great set- 


back to this worthy effort, but it was eventually 
triumphant when in 1873 the Sixth Conference 
was held in New York—a most notable occa 
s1on. 
thusiasm, the intellectual excellence of the ad- 
dresses went beyond all expectation and at- 
tracted to the meetings the interest of the 
churches throughout the land.” 


“The deep solemnity, the cordial en- 


In connection with the Alliance he was en- 


trusted (1871), as one of adeputation to present 
a memorial to the Czar of Russia in behalf of 


the Protestants of the Baltic Provinces, “ which,” 
he subsequently writes after an interview with 
the Russian Prime Minister,” was declared un- 


objectionable and presentable, but we withdrew 


it on account of the refusal to accept the Eng- 
lish dvcument. The Quaker Memorial was 
likewise withdrawn. 

“The prince in a private talk assured me at 
parting the Emperor, as weil as himself, was 
fully in favor of religious liberty.” 

In 1870 Union Theological Seminary of New 
York secured the services of Dr. Schaff, and he 
thereafter identified himself with that Institution, 
transferring his membership to the Presbyter- 
ians. This did not involve a change of theo- 
logical views, however. 

“Brought up in the atmosphere of the Re- 
formed faith, a native of the land where Zwingli 
was born and Calvin labored and both are 
buried, he represented a mild type of Calvinism. 

His first course of lectures was on the intro- 
duction to the Old Testament. He-successively 
oceupied professorships in the chair of theologi- 
cal encyclopedia, Hebrew, biblical literature 
and church history. 

His students were fondly attached to him, for 
“no one was more willing to take ten minutes 
from a busy life for the giving of private ad- 
vice and imparting information ” and manifest 
ing a real personal interest in their welfare. One 
of these says, “I shall never torget the kindly 
tone in which he spoke to me of the peril to 
young men who might be borne away in the 
intellectual struggle for the spiritual realities 
that were involved.” 
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tery and other bowel complaints. I was told 
that there had been more fatal cases here than 
at Pergamo and Kyklia. 

Athalassa is about five hundred and sixty feet 
above the sea. It would seem that the causes 
alluded to before, the sudden variations of tem- 
perature between day and night, fatigue and in- 
sufficient nourishment, account for a good deal 
of the sickness. I also drew the attention of 
our friends to the graveyard, and the import- 
ance of digging the graves deep enough, and 
the free use of lime. 

On my second visit here I gave Captain St. 
Jobn some written medical instructions, and 
some prepared medicines, and did what I could 
to put him in the way of helping them, and I 
did the same with Ivan Prokhanoff, who I un- 
derstand is going to stay at Pergamo. I also 
did the same with Basil Potakoff at Kyklia. I 
told them to continue using quivine and arsenic 
as prophylactic agents against malaria. On the 
whole I can say that I think these people can 
very well be acclimatized if suitable medical and 
hygienic care is exercised, but I suppose we 
must expect that they will have to learn by 
further loss uf their numbers what is good for 
them and what is not. Fifty in one thousand 
died during the last three months. I wish 
they were nearer to us, that we could be of more 
help to them. 

But I understand from Birnkoff, who is soon 
going to leave here, that they do not wish to 
remain, but to join the others in Canada. 

Befure leaving I am glad to report after 
Visiting the three statious a second time, I found 
much improvement at Pergamo and Kyklia and 
hope to be able to send over from Beyrout at 
W. S’s request, some milch cows, which I am 
sure will be most helpful. We are leaving our 
dear friend W.S. with much regret, for we feel 
that he stands much alone, and his work and 
responsibility is heavy. 

Beyrovut, Eleventh Month 12th, 1898. 

I have made enquiry about shipping cows 
from here. The boats are willing to take them 
if they can be assured that they will be allowed 
to land at Cyprus, so I have written to W.S. to 
send me a signed paper from the commissioner 
or doctor to say the cows will be admitted, and 
then soon we send them. 

With kind regards and best wishes, 

Thine very sincerely, 
B. F. MANASSER. 

























































A sPEcIALIsT of Chicago says :—* Lockjaw is 
caused by germs which generate in the ground, 
and, in order to breed the disease, the germs 
must come in contact with an open wound or 
abrasion. The disease may be contracted from 
dust, or from contact with the soil. The source 
of contagion is a virulent case of lockjaw in its 
first stages. If proper precautions are not used 
the contagion may pass through several persons, 
when the germ loses its virility and the disease 
dies out. This precludes lockjaw becoming 
epidemic. Since the introduction of antiseptic 
methods in surgery lockjaw cases have become 
rare; and the serum treatment, which often ef- 
fects a cure, has also been developed. 




















KNOWLEDGE OF Ho.iness.—While an un- 
consciousness of sin may not be proof of absolute 
freedom from its inbeing, yet it is u blessed 
evidence of some gracious fact, when one who 
has long and oft been conscious of uprising, dis- 
turbances, inward friction and division in the 


reaim of the tempers, the affections, the desires 











THE FRIEND. 


even under circumstances of dreadful occasion 
and temptation, but is, on the other hand con- 
scious of a deep, all pervading peace, purity, 
patience and a forgiving, tender spirit. We say 
the unconsciousness of sin and the conscious- 
ness of something very different from sin and 
from ourselves in times of trial and at all times 
certainly evidences, at least, “the expulsive 
power of a new affection.” — Christian Standard. 





WHATEVER else you do, for a child (or an- 
other) that is ablaze, throw it down, and there- 
by give it ten chances for its life where it will 
have one, if you leave it standing with its head 
and face in a funnel of flame, while you are 
trying to tear off its clothing —Harper’s Bazar. 








Selected for THE FRIEND. 
WHAT SICKNESS MEANS TO THE 
BELIEVER. 


Loved ones, ye whose tender pity, 
Soothes and comforts all my pain, 

Ye are wondering why your praying 
Seems an asking all in vain ; 

Ye are wondering why I sufler 
In the springtime ot the year, 

When even to the plants and flowers 
Blessed springtime brings good cheer. 


Loved ones I am with our Father 
With a loving, trusting heart ; 

He has called me from the great world 
To a little room apart ; 

And with looks of love so tender 
That my soul can a-k no more, 

’Twixt the world, with all its gladness, 
And myself, He's shut the door. 


For He has such words to whisper 
As mu-t be in quiet heard, 
For his sweet voice is so gentle, 
Noise might make me lose a word. 
Sickness mean-, so close to Jesus 
In a little room apart, 
With a shut door, that each whisper, 
Through the ear g:ides to the heart. 


Loved ones, the shut door will open 
When the whispering is done, 

And | leave the darkened chamber, 
Not a sad and weary one; 

Not a soul that has been smitten 
By a cruel. stinging rod, 

But a mortal blessed and strengthened 
By an interview with God. 


M.S. F, 





California’s Olive Crop. 

A Pomona, Cal., press correspondent writes 
that the olive growers of California will probably 
gather next winter the largest crop ever grown 
in the Union. For the first time the production 
of that fruit will be in excess of the demands 
for consumption in Caiifornia alone. An enor- 
mous planting of olive groves has been made in 
California in the last few years. It has been 
reckoned that six hundred thousand olive trees 
were set out in that state in the last spring 
alone. Pomona has been the largest market 
for olive nursery trees for nearly a decade, and 
sales of three hundred thousand trees have been 
common there. Rough estimates put the area 
of bearing olive trees in California at about six 
thousand acres, while the total orchard area is 
about twenty-four thousand acres. 

The reason for the slow development of this 
industry has been the slow process of propagat- 
ing olive trees. The present method of growing 
olive trees for orchard planting was not known 
until 1883. The method of producing olive 
trees now in vogue among European growers 
is to cut limbs as large as a man’s arm from 
trees and from each of these start a new tree. 
An olive tree will not furnish more than three 
or four such limbs for propagating purposes. 


of the will, is no longer conscious of such facts,| Another method is the old fashioned one of 
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planting seeds. This is the slowest method of 
making an orchard and takes eighteen or twen- 
ty years. In California the plan is to use small 
cuttings. Olive trees for orchard planting used 
to cost seven and eight dollars each. They can 
now be had by the thousand for ten and fifteen 
cents each. There are in Pomona, nursery 
owners that grow each half a million young 
olive trees for orchard purposes each year. The 
cuttings which come by hundreds from a full- 
sized tree, are about the size of toothpicks, 
They are propagated and rooted in sand in con- 
servatories, in the same way that rose cuttings 
are grown into rose bushes and rose trees. The 
new method requires the most constant atten- 
tion and much experience, but the plants are 
grown on so enormous a scale that the cost of 
each is very low. When the cuttings are rooted 
they are transferred in the warmer months of 
spring to the out-of-door nursery, where they 
become trees three or four feet high in a year 
or a year and a half. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Thrilling Scene. 


A Man’s Life Providentially Saved through the 
Promptness of a Lad and other Rescuers. 


The following incident is a striking illustration 
of the value of prompt and intelligent action in 
time of peril. How important it is, that parents 
should train their children to avoid slothfulness 
and inertness as a sin, in order that throughout 
life, they may be efficient in emergencies, willing 
and capable workers of their own volition, and 
in the Divine hand; and how important it is that 
the habit of carefulness, in positions of danger 
and for the avoidance of unnecessary risks 
should be enjoined upon children, and upon all 
of every age, because none can foresee what a 
day may bring forth, or whether, when leaving 
home, they may return uninjured or alive. The 
following is reported to the writer by an eye- 
witness: 

“Asa team was passing along one of our 
streets recently, a man who was seated beside 
the driver, fell from the seat to the double tree 
platform below, in such a position that his body 
being too far over to be supported or recovered 
in balance, his head nearly touched the ground 
immediately in front of the wheel. 

“The scene was fearful. A woman coming 
out of an alley with a pan of ashes, dropped it 
to the ground in terror, and screamed, ‘ God 
save that man,—God save that man.’ Another 
woman stood by with clenched hands and 
blanched face temporarily paralyzed with fright. 
The free use of the Supreme name is oftentimes 
painful, but there isa touch of pathos in the 
acknowledgment that there are seasons when 
only Help from above seems of avail, and on 
this occasion, it was not withheld from the 
human instruments at hand ; for at this critical 
moment, a lad of apparently fourteen, who was 
carrying a bundle, laid it on the sidewalk, and, 
rushing to the wagon, seized the unfortunate 
man by the legs, bore down upon them with all 
his might, and thus kept his head from being 
caught by the wheel; while the driver so fran- 
tically pulled on the horses that they reared in 
front. 

Just at this juncture, a policeman opportunely 
came to the rescue, and at peril to himself, 
caught the horses by the head, and stayed their 
progress,—- when the driver, leaping to the ground, 
got his hands under the fallen man’s head and 
with the aid of others, released him from his 
danger unhurt. 
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The poor little girl’s eyes grew so very large 
you wouldn’t have known them. “I shall love 
you always, so very, very much: and I'll go 
home for Foxy to help. Foxy is my brother, 
and I know we can carry him.” 

I haven’t room to tell you all about it; but 
the poor little girl got her turkey, and papa his 
bill. 

“ What's this,” said he, “another turkey, 
eighteen pounds, three dollars and sixty cents?” 

“That's all right,” said the little girl who had 
the muff. “I bought him,.and gave him to a 
poor little girl whu never ate one; and the 
money is in my iron bank.” 

The bank was opened, and there were just 
four big pennies in it.—Zion's Watchman. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Christmas. 


[The following article having appeared in 
THe FRIEND nearly a year ago, but with some 
of its lines misplaced, and its full meaning con- 
sequently lost, is fur that reason now reprinted. } 


The near approach of the day commonly des- 
ignated as Christmas and so nearly commanding 
universal observance by the Christian world. 
raises the thought that those who observe the 
day should know upon what its claims for re- 
cognition are based ; while the few who can not 
conscientiously fullow the multitude in this 
matter should be able to give the reasons upon 
which their objections are founded. The word 
Christmas is a compound of the two words, 
Christ and muss. The first of these needs no 


defining. Webster defines mass as: “ The com- 
munion service, or the consecration and obla- 
tion of the host, in the Roman Catholic churches. 
The derivation of the word itself would seem to be 
sufficient for its rejection by all sincere Protest 


ants. But if it can be shown that the origin of 
the day as a religious feast-day is not strictly 
Romish, but heathen; and that the particular 
rites and observances with which this so-called 
Christian feast are celebrated were adopted from 
the heathen religions, by the paganized church 
of Rome, the ground for the entire rejection of 
the day and all of its observances would seem to 
be fully established. McClintock and Strong’s 
Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Cyclo- 
pedia says: “Christmas, the day (December 
25th), which is celebrated throughout nearly 
the whole of Christendom as the birthday of our 
Saviour. The observance of Christmas is 
not of Divine appointment, nor is it of New 
Testament origin. The day of Christ’s birth 
cannot be ascertained from the New Testament, 
or indeed, from any other source. The fathers 
of the first three centuries do not speak of any 
special observance of the nativity. The 
institution may be sufficiently explained by 
the circumstance that it was the taste of the 
age to multiply festivals, and that the analogy 
of other events in our Saviour’s history which 
had already been marked by a distinct cele- 
bration, may naturally have pointed out the 
propriety of marking his nativity with the same 
honorable distinction. It was celebrated with all 
the marks of respect usually bestowed on high 
festivals, and distinguished also by the custom, 
derived probably from heathen antiquity, of 
interchanging presents and making entertain- 
ments. At the same time, the heathen winter 
holidays (Saturnalia, Juvenalia, Brumalia), were 
undoubtedly transformed, and, so to speak, sanc- 
tified by the establishment of the Christmas 
cycle of holidays; and the heathen customs so 


far as they were harmless (e. g., the giving of | 


presents, lighting of tapers, etc.), were brought 


over into Christian use. In later ages many ob- 
servances, some pleasant, others absurd, grew up 
around the Christmas festival, Among them 
are the following. It was customary to light 
candles of large size, and to lay upon the fire a 
huge log, called a yule clog or Christmas block, 
a custom not yet extinct in some parts of Eng- 
land. Yule (from huel a wheel), was a sun- 
feast, commemorative of the turn of the sun and 
the lengthening of the day, and seems to have 
been a period of pagan festival in Europe from 
ancient times.” j 

The same cyclopedia, article “Nativity of 
Christ,” says: “ The exact year of his birth is 
not agreed on by chronologers, but it was about 
the four thousandth year of the world; nor can 
the precise season of the year, the munth, and 
day in which He was born be ascertained. The 
Eyyptians placed it in January ; Wagenseil, in 
February ; Bochart in March ; some, mentioned 
hy Clement of Alexandria, in April; others in 
May ; Epinanius speaks of some who placed it 
in June, and of others who supposed it to have 
been in July; Wagenseil. who was not sure of 
February, fixed it probably in August ; Light- 
tuot on the 15th of September; Scaliger, Casau- 
bon and Clauvisius in October; others in No- 
vember; and the Latin church in December. 
It does not, however, appear probable that the 
vulgar account is right ; the circumstance of the 
Shepherds watching their flocks by night agrees 
not with the winter season.” 

The Encyclopedia Brittanica says: ‘‘ Christ- 
mas day, a festival of the Christian church, ob- 
served on the twenty-fifth of December, in mem- 
ory of the birth of Jesus Christ. There is, how 
ever, a difficulty in accepting this as the date 
of the nativity, Decewber being the height of the 
rainy season in Judea, when neither flocks nor 
shepherds could have been at night in the fields 
of Bethlehem. . . Although as regards Christ- 
mas an ingenious case on behalf of the month uf 
October has hfen made out from what is known 
concerning the course of Abia (Lukei: 5), it 
does not seem possible to arrive at any certain 
couclusion. - By the fifth century, however, 
whether from the influence of some tradition, or 
from the desire to supplant heathen festivals of 
that period of the year, such as the Saturnalia, 
the twenty-fifth of December had been generally 
agreed upon. In that country (England), 
it was the custom on Christmas eve, after the 
usual devotions were over, to light large candles 
and throw on the hearth a huge log, called the 
Yule Log or Christmas block. At court, and 
in the houses of the wealthy, an officer, named 
the Lord of Misrule, was appointed to superin- 
tend the revels. . The reign of the Lord 
of Misrule began on All-Hallow eve, and lasted 
till Candlemas day. The favorite pastimes 
over which he presided were gaming, music, 
conjuring, dipping for nuts and apples, dancing, 
fol plough, hot cockles, blind man’s buff, etc.” 

The propensity of many Christians to partake 
in the celebration of heathen festivals and in 
Jewish observances had become a serious evil in 
the church during the third and fourth centur- 
ies. In homilies and decrees of councils of that 
date, we find earnest protests against the amal- 
gamation of Christian worship with Jewish and 
heathen rites, and a description of the dangers 
which threatened Christianity from this practice, 
which had begun to gain ground. This perverse 
attachment to forms and ceremonies, altogether 
foreign to the Christian religion, appears to have 
been a leading cause of the multiplication of 
festivals within the church. The original sym- 
plicity of Christian worship had becume unsat- 


ee 
isfactory to the multitude, and it was deemed 
necessary to give splendor and external attrac. 
tion to the religion of the Gospel by the e. 
tablishment of new festivals, or by converting 
Jewish or heathen ceremonies into Christian 
solemnities. 

The calendar of the Church of England ‘has 
twenty-four “immovable feasts and holy days,” 
besides about twenty or more movable ones; 
the Roman Catholic Church has several times 
that number. How applicable to these is the 
language of the apostle: “ Ye observe days and 
months, and times, and years. I am afraid of 
you, lest I have bestowed upon you labor in 
vain” (Galatians, iv: 10, 11). 

The objections urged against the observance 
of all of the so-called Holy Days, are applicable 
to the observance of Christmas. The testimony 
of the religious Society of Friends regarding the 
observance of such days has always been clear 
and positive, and the ground upon which ‘this 
testimony rests has been frequently and fully 
stated ; yet it is apparent that by many mem- 
hers of that society at this time, this testimony 
is being overlooked or rejected. This is cause 
of sorrow to some who see the tendency, not only 
of all the Protestant churches, but also of our 
own Society, to drift back toward Rome, into 
superstition and ceremonialism. Let those who, 
by their observance of Christmas, Easter and 
such days, are exhibiting this tendency, seriously 
consider what they are doing. 

The following are some of the particular ob- 
jections to the observance of the day commonly 
designated as Christmas : 

First — Its observance is a virtual endorse- 
ment of a falsehood, which it helps to perpetu- 
ate. The best authorities acknowledge that we 
can not ascertain the exact time of the birth of 
Christ, and that it certainly was not on the 
twenty fifth day of the Twelfth Month, the day 
on which it is commonly said to have occurred. 
The greater number of Protestant as well as 
R man Catholic Christians believe that the 
date of Christ’s birth is as certainly fixed as any 
other historical date; and all, who in any way 
observe the day as such, help to perpetuate and 
spread this absolutely false pretension. The 
Scriptures do not intimate that there was any 
intention that there should be an annual cele- 
bration of the event of Christ’s birth; the day 
of his death and the day of his resurrection 
are clearly set forth; was there not a Divine 
purpose in hiding from us the day of his birth? 
May not that purpose have been our preserva- 
tion from idolatry? 

Second—Its observance is a virtual acknowl- 
edgment of the authority of the Church of Rome 
and a recognition of the service of the maxs. 

The day was originally a heathen festival, 
connected with some of the forms of sun-wor- 
ship, observed with obscene and immoral rites: 
but, in the fourth century, it was baptized into 
a Romish mass for the birth of Christ. These 
masses are said in every Romish house of wor- 
ship. It will not do to say that it is the event 
and not the day which is celebrated. The re- 
cognition of the day acknowledges the authority 
of the Church of Rome to fix the date. 

Third.— Its observance in any form, gives 
some encouragement to the evils now almost 
universally connected with its celebration. 

This so-called “ Holy Day ” is celebrated ina 
very unholy and irreligious manner by maoy 
professing Christians, and many irreligious peo- 
ple make it a day of revelry and debauchery. 
Dancing and merry-making are the chief occu- 
pations. Meeting-houses and other places of 
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worship are turned into theatres and’ places for 
feasting and frolic. The motto for the day 
seems to be, “‘ Eat, drink and be merry.” 

The Santa Claus myth is one of the evils con- 
pected with the observance of the day. Many 
Christian parents tell their children that their 
presents are brought to them by this “old 
man,” in his sleigh drawn by reindeer, and they 
think that an injury has been done to them and 
their children when the childrens’ minds are 
disabused of this false notion. Children who 
are allowed to grow up, as many are, with a be- 
lief in this fiction, when they come to learn the 
truth, lose in some measure their confidence in 
the veracity of their parents. 

Under some circumstances the giving of 
presents is a commendable thing, but the ap- 
propriation of this particular day to this pur- 
pose, helps to perpetuate one of the superstitions 
which binder men from coming to the true 
knowledge of God. 

E. P.S. 


For “THE FRIEND.”’ 


The Service of Sons. 


Christians speak with deep feeling of the 
fatherhood of God, and yet I question whether 
some of us accept it fully. What is the basis 
of obedience and service of the child to his fa- 
ther? Perhaps when he is young he may be 
influenced in duing bis duty vy fear of punish 
ment. So the beginning of the Christian life 
may be entered upon through tear of an eternity 
of misery. But what a dwarfed and stunted 
sonship is that in which, after one has reached 
years of discretion, fear is the motive for the 
performance of filial duties! Sometimes the 
son is anxious to please bis father in order that 
his share of the inheritance may be secured. 
Do we not look with just displeasure on such a 
motive? Why then do we allow ourselves to 
be held in obedience to God merely by the hope 
of an eternity of happiness? We all admit that 
son alone to be on the right ground whose ser- 
vice to his father is dictated first by love, and 
to whom the matter of reward or punishment 
is of slight moment. The allegiance of such a 
son to his parent is not less perfect even though 
the futher be absent for a time, however unex- 
pectedly and however uncertain may be the time 
of his return; nor is he the less ready to obe 
when the work to which he is called is difficult 
and without present or even prospective re- 
ward, 

Why do we love our earthly parents? All 
the reasons we cannot tell, but we love them for 
their care over us, their sacrifices for us and 
their effurts to make us happy. If, while doing 
for us all these things which we see and feel, 
our parents remain unknown to us, we might 
accept the care and kindness as matters of 
course and feel no love or gratitude toward 
the unknown source. When we have accepted 
God as our father, and realize fully, as we must, 
that all the good and beautiful things in our 
lives, that our lives themselves, are from Him, 
how can we withhold the tribute of love and 
gratitude! Even the element of sacrifice is not 
lacking. For whom did Christ suffer? And 
if we truly love God, nothing can separate us 
from Him; “ Though I make my bed in hell, 
behold thou art there.” How then shall we 
tolerate in ourselves any other motive for ser- 
vice than that which the persecuted Quietists 
of the seventeenth century called pure love? 
To the sanctified soul the thought of that time 
to come, “ forever with the Lord,” must be un- 
speakably precious, but Heaven is to him not 
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so much an eternity of rest and 
eternity of nearness to God. 


ce a8 an 
. B., JR. 


SEEING THE Pornt:—A boy returned from 
school one day with the report that his scholar- 
ship had fallen below the usual average. 

“Son,” said his father, “ you have fallen be- 
hind this month, haven’t you?” - 

“Fes, sir.” 

“ How did that happen ?” 

The father knew if the son did not. He had 
observed a number of dime novels scattered 
about the house ; but had not thought it worth 
while to say anything until a fitting oppor- 
tunity should offer itself. A basket of apples 
stood upon the floor, and he said: “ Empty out 
these apples, and take the basket and bring it 
to me half full of chips.” 

Suspecting nothing, the boy obeyed. 

“And now,” he continned, “ put those apples 
back into the basket.” 

When half the apples were placed, the boy 
said: “ Father, they roll off. I can’t put any 
more in.” 

“ Put them in, I tell you.” 

“ But, father, I can’t put them in.” 

“Put them in? No, of course you can’t 
put them in. You said you didn’t know why 
you fell behind at school, and I will tell you 
why. You mind is like that basket. It will 
not hold more than so much. And here you've 
been the past month filling it up with chip dirt 
—dime novels.” 

The boy turned on his heel, whistled, and 
said : “I see the point.” 

Not a dime novel has been seen in the house 
from that day to this.— Exchange. 


Atways Reapy.—There is no time to stop 
and prepare for the journey of death, even if we 
could, God demands the last day’s labor as 
well as the first. He seems to say, “ Never 
mind death; I will take care of that. It is for 
you to take care of life.” 

Just at the right time the hand wiil be laid 
on our shoulder, the word whispered in our ear. 
We must leave the sewing undone, the house 
unswept, the plow in the furrow, the story un- 
told, the picture unfinished, the song unsung. 
We may not, perchance, even kiss our loved 
ones good-bye. 

Let us, then, so strive to live that we may 
say, “ Yea, Lord, I am ready, always ready. 
My hand is in thine, like a trusting child. I 
am glad to be nearer to thee, Father, to feel 
more closely the warmth of thy love. What | 
have missed and fuiled in thou knowest; my 
poor, feeble, futile efforts to serve thee thou 
knowest also. There is no prop nor stay but in 
perfect trust; it is all the cloak or covering I 
need. I have lived on the river’s brink all my 
life; now I am to cross with the Great Pilot. 
[ thought I knew life here. O no! henceforth 
I am to live indeed in thy presence, wherein is 
fullness of joy forever !”— Selected. 


ConsECRATED PuRpPose.— It is lamentable 
how many young men there are without purpose. 
They lounge at the depot or grocery. They 
form idle squads on the street. They let the 
best years of life slip by without making a bold 
and strong stride. And this is true often of the 
product of our best Christian homes. The young 
men with nothing to do are legion. 

Young men, if anything is made out of your 
life you are the only man that must make it. 
No other man will fight your battles. Every 
lost day is unredeemable. Each refusal to act 
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fives you a push toward perpetual impotency. 
he will weakens fearfully under indulgence. 
Vigor is sapped by-inaction. The world calls 
you. It needs you. You cheat society and 
rob God when you sit down and wait on any- 
thing less worthy than Him. And when you 
get from Him some devout purpose, give your 
life to its accomplishment. Try. Try with faith. 
Try with zeal. All the gates open to the man 
of will. Look over the list of men who have at 
the close of life swung the banner of victory to 
the breeze. In what spirit have they wrought? 
Always and eternally in the spirit of consecrated 
purpose. Do you know anyone who has won 
by being a camp follower? No! Out of their 
struggles and efforts have arisen their successes, 
So it must be with you. Arise from your in- 
difference and buckle on your sword. You have 
not a day to lose. Join God’s purpose for you 
to do something. Then do it. Stand by that 
purpose. Follow after, that you may apprehend 
that for which you are apprehended—the mark 
of the prize of your high calling. 
cupunieneitiiitaiaiaamin 

“ Hottess makes heaven, and without holi- 

ness there can be no heaven for any one.” 


Items Concerning the Society. 


Australian Friends’ Meetings, 1\897.— 
18 attenders 


Me'ibourne, 194 members 
Seuth Australia, 91 - 5 
Tasmania, 134 > 32 
Syduey, 76 13 


Total, 495 o 68 


Henry T. Outland, in pursuance of a religious 
coneern for these parts, having a certificate from 
Eastern Quarterly Meeting, N. C., attended the 
Monthly Meeting at Med'‘ord last Seventh-day, the 
meeting at Cropwell on First-day morning, and an 
appeinted public meeting at Medford on First-day 
afternoon. Arrangement wax made for holding an- 
other appointed » eeting in Mount Holly on Fitth- 
day evening, the 15th inst. 


Persis Halleck and Elizabeth Mekeel, from Pop- 
lar Ridge, New York, being on a visit in Philadel- 
phia, have been attending some of the meetings in 
religious service. 


Notes from Others. 


All Christendom collects $10,000,000 a year for 
missions, and over against that the American na- 
tion alone expends $20,000,000 for artificial flowers 
to put on the headgear of their women !—The 


Day We Live in. 


In one of the literary classes of Harvard College, 
the young men are requested, for the cultivation of 
literary style, to read the Bible in King James’s 
translation ten minutes every day. They also are 
required from time to time to present papers show- 
ing that they have read it. 


It was reported that in one of our cities in a 
single week, the following themes were advertised 
for the pulpit: “Is the Trilby Craze Dying Out ?” 
“ Bicycles ;” “ Fitzsimm:« ns and Corbert;” “ How 
the Pastor Spends his Vacation ;” “Should Our 
Daughters Marry Foreign Noblemen?” “ High 
Sleeves and Theatre Hats ;” “ The Gold Brick Sa- 
loon ;” “Canal St.on Saturday Night ;” ‘“‘ Words- 
worth and the LakeSchoo] of Poets ;” “ The Fifty- 
third Congress ;” “‘ Rights of the Motormen.” 


Seriously, were you made a preacher by the 
Lord or by a minister factory? If by the Lord, 
hear a solemn charge from your Master, in view of 
a rapidly approaching judgment: “1 charge thee, 
therefore before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall judge the quick and the dead at his ap- 
pearing and his kingdom, preach the word ; be in- 














stant in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, 
exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine.” (2 
Tim. iv: 1, 2).—£. P. Marvin. 
































Religion is now, as it ever has been, and ever will 
be, the heart of fallen man returning to God through 
the Mediator, Christ Jesus. This is its principal 
and essential idea. Without this, it is nothing; 
with this, it is everything. Hence, religion con- 
sists not in forms, but exists under various forms. 
The man is within the raiment. Life is within the 
body. The features may vary; the language may 
be Greek, or Latin, or French, or English, or 
Spanish, or Chinese ; the manners may be different ; 
the food may be animal or vegetable; the habits 
may be diverse; the color may be white, black or 
red; yet life is the same in all men. We know our 
species wherever found. We discover a brother- 
hood of race in Asia, Rome, Germany, France, 
England, Spain, Russia, Atrica and America. All 
over the world, humanity attests its oneness of 
origin. So spiritual life is the same principle in 
all Chri-tians of every land. They may be Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, Baptists, or of any sect, yet 
they enjoy a common life in Christ, evincing his 
image and showing his Spirit’s operations.—Pres- 
byterian. 









































































































































OO 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Usitep Srates —In the first six months cf this 
year, 1,200 miles of railroad !ave been built in the 
United states. The merchandise carrie! by rail in 
the United States, is double the amount of land car- 
riage in all the other nati ns of the earth combined. 

The Spanish-American treaty of peace was signed 
in Paris on the 10th inst. The treaty provides that 
Cuba is t» be relinquished, and that P: rto Kico and 
the Philippines are to be ceded. The Americans are 
to pay for the rep :triation « f the Spanish tro ps from 
all the e-lonies. The Spaniards are to return all pris- 
one's held by them. They are to retain possession of 
all military stores and munitions of war in the Philip- 
pines, and «f such ships as have not been captured. 
The commercial treaties are to be renewed at the con- 
venience «f the tw» nations. The protocol makes 
nearly 600 type-written pages. 

The Sen te in executive session has ratified the 
treaty for the extension of the time for the completion 
of the Mexican boundary for one year. There was no 
opposition and no debate. 

Naval Constructor Hobson has been detatched from 
the New York and ordered to the Asaiatic station for 
duty in e nnection with raising and repairing vessels 
captured fr m the Spaniards. 

An active volcano has been discovered in Alaska, 
near Atlin City. It is »ne of three peaks, at least 14,- 
000 feet in altitude. The volcano’s glare is said to be 
such that miners work by the mellow light. It is yet 
to be named. 

About 300 brewers from all parts of the country met 
in New York city to pretest against the cont:nuance 
of the war tax of a dollar a barrel on beer and to for- 
mulate measures to secure its ab lishment. 

The last saloon was voted out of Isanti County, Minn., 
in 1888. During the last year of license, the criminal 
court expenses of the county a'l told amounted to 
$955.71 ; for the next year the entire expenses dropped 
to $477.76, or less than half; in 1891 to $347.99. In 
1895 the liquor cas-s cost but $1482; and in 1896, 
when many other c-unties were indicting their offi- 
cials for malfeasance in office, $10 represents the entire 
criminal court expenses for the year, and it was un- 
necessary to even call the grand jury together. 

The steamer Ve/amore arrived at Baltimore on the 
8th inst., with forty-five shipwrecked mariners, rescued 
from the steamer Londonian, which foundered in a 
storm at sea. The captain and twenty-four others are 
believed to have g ne down with the ship. 

As the civil courts in Porto Rico cannot or will not 
act with sufficient pr mptness against bandits, firebugs 
and murderers, General Henry has appointed a Mili- 
tary Commission to try cases «f that character. 

The Americans in the Philippines hold nearly 15,- 
000 Spanish soldiers as prisoners, captured at the 
fall of Manila. They are on parole about the city. 
The manner of their return to Spain must be settled 
by the Peace Commissioners in Paris. The Philippine 
insurgents hold ab wut 500 clerical pris ners. 

General Calixt» Garcia, the distinguished Cuban 
leader and head of the Commissi:n sent to this ec -untry 
by the Cuban Military Assembly, died in Washington 
on the morning of the 11th inst. of pneumonia. 
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Seven of the Dupont powder mills, near Wilmington, 
Del , were blown up on the morning of the 9th instant. 
Three men were killed and eight injured. Houses in 
the vicinity, including the Dupont mansion and the 
residence of Judge Bradford, were wrecked. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 436, which is 87 more than the previous week and 
35 more than the corresponding week of last year. Of 
the foregoing 221 were males and 215 females ; 68 died 
of pneumonia ; 60 of consumption; 35 of heart disease ; 
19 of o dage; 17 of diphtheria; 15 of inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels; 15 of paralysis; 14 of nephri- 
tis ; 14 of apoplexy ; 12 of convulsions; 12 of inanitivn; 
11 of cancer; 11 from casualties; 9 of inflammation 
of the brain and 9 of marasmus. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 99 a 100; 4’s, reg., 111} a 
112; coupon, 1123 a 1138; new 4’s, 1273 a 128}; 5’s, 
1123 a 113; 3’s, 105% a 106}; currency 6’s, 1023 a 103. 

CoTTon was steady on a basis of 6;;¢. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

FEED. —Winter bran, in bulk, spot, at $13.75 a 
$14.50, and spring, in sacks, $13.50 a $14 per ton. 

FLour.— Winter super.. $2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.50 a $2.75 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.10 a $3.25 ; 
do. do., straight, $3.25 a $3.45; Western winter, clear, 
$3.10 a $3.30; do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50 ; do.. patent, 
$3.50 a $3.70 ; spring, clear, $2 90 a $3.10; do. straight, 
$3.35 a $3.55; do. ;atent, #3.55 a $3.75; do. favorite 
$3.80 a $4.00: city mills, clear, $3.15 a $3.40; do., 
straight, $3.40 a $3.60 ; do., patent, $3.70 a $4.00. RYE 
FLour.—$3.10 per bbl. forchoice Pennsylvania. BucK- 
WHEAT FLouR—$2.00 a $2.10 per 100 pounds as to 
quality, for new. 

GrRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 71 a 71}e. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 39 a 39}e. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 33}c. a 333c. 

ForEIGN. — At the silver jubilee banquet of the 
British Chamber of Commerce, held in Paris on the 
Gth inst.. Sir Edmund J. Monson, British Ambassador, 
appe«] d to France to disabuse herself of ail suspicion 
of unfair inter.tion upon the part «f Great Britain ; to 
try to believe there was no general animosity in Eng- 
land toward France and to meet England on every 
que tion at issue with an honest desire for an equitabie 
arrangement. 

Sir Edmund J, Monson concluded as follows: “I would 
earnestly ask officisls in power and unofficial exponeuts 
of public opinion to discount fac s and abstain from a 
continuance of the policy of pin pricks, which, while 
it can only procure an ephemeral satisfaction to a short 
lived Ministry, must inevitably perpetuate across the 
channel an i: tolerable irritation. 

“T weu'd entreat them to resist the temptation to 
thwart British enterprise by petty manceuvres such as 
the proposal to stait colleges as the rivals of General 
Kitcheuver’s projected institution in the reconquered 
Soudan. Such ill considered provocation might have 
the effect of converting Grea! Britain’s present policy 
of forbearance in Egypt into the adopti n of measures 
at which | presume French sentiment is nvt aiming.” 
These remarks have caused intense excitement through- 
out France. being regarded by many as an insolent st- 
tempt on the part of the British Representative, to 
lecture France on her policy toward England. 

An explanation, said to have emanated from the 
3ritish Embassy in Paris, has been published, declar- 
ing that the speech recently delivered by Sir Edmund 
J. Monson has been misunderstood, and repudiating 
any desire to interfere in the internal affairs of France 
or criticise her policy. 

On the 6th inst., Emperor William opened the Reich- 
stag in the White Hall of the Royal Ca+tle in Berlin. 
He said that Germany’s relations with all the foreign 
Powers continued to be friendly, and that the principal 
object of his policy would be to contribute to the main- 
tenance of peace. Therefore, he hailed with warm ap- 
proval the Czar’s magnanimous proposal for the fur- 
therance of that « bject. 

The River Neva suddenly rose nine feet on the night 
of the 8th instant, inundating the lower portion of St. 
Petersburg, where communication is now carried on 
by boats. The loss to property is heavy. 

Japan has a population of 45,000 000, has 220 towns 
that have more than 100,000 inhabitants. In 1886 the 
number of such towns was 117. Osaka has increased 
from 360,000 to 510,000 inhabitants in ten years. 
Yokohoma from 89,000 to 180.000, Kobe from 80,000 
to 185,000. T.kio has now a population of 1,300,000. 

The native press of the Philippines continues to ad- 
vocate independence and a reimbursement to the United 
States Government of the amount to be paid Spain for 
the Philippines. 

One of Aguinaldo’s principal advisers asserts that 
if the Filipinos were granted independence in accord- 
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ance with the demands of the leaders, the United 
States w: uld be immediately asked to establish a pro- 
tectorate, as otherwise the Philippines must s: oner or 
later become the prey of a less liberal minded country, 


NOTICES. 


Racuet G. Hatt, Plain Milliner, 2113 N. Seventh 
Street, Phila., will resume business Twelfth Mo. 12th, 
1898. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scnoou.—The winter term 
will commence on Second-day, Twelfth Month 12th, 
1898. Application for admission of pupils should be 
made to WILLIAM F. WicKERsHAM, Principal, 

. Westtown, Pa. 


Public Meetings—Lansdowne, Pa. 
Meetings for worship are appointed, under the au- 


thority of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., to be held in 
the meeting-house at Lansd :wne, on Fifth-day even- 
ings, the 8th and the 22d days of the present month, 
commencing at eight o'clock. 








Friends’ Religious and Moral Almanac and 


Friends’ Calendar for 1899 are for sale at Friends’ 


Book Store. 304 Arch Street, Philade phia) Almanac 


without cover, four cents; with cover, five cents; 
postage extra. 
cents each. 


Calendars, five cents; if mailed, ten 


Receipts for Dukhobortsi Fund for the week 


ending Twelfth Month 13th, 1898. 
Western District Monthly Meeting, Phila., $1,112; 


J.S.and M. N. R., $5; lowa Friends, per A. Crosbie, 
$3.60; A. W. H ,$5; Three Friends, per J. G. H., $35; 


F. B. McC., $5; J.S.,$1; Mennonite brethren, Pa., per 


I. E. Hershey, $669.36 ; Amish Brethren, per I. E. H,, 
$12. 


Wo. Evans, Treas., 
252 S. Front St., Phila. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoou.—Applications for 


the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Writiam F. WickersHamM, Principal. 


Payments on account of board and tuition, and 


communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 


Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpInG ScHoo.t.—For convenience 


of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 P. M. 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. T» reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 


Other trains are met when 


Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 





Diep, at her home in Amarillo, Texas, Tenth Mo. 


10th, 1898, Mary F. VENABLE, wife of Joseph A. 
Venable and daughter of Ira and Martha Chilton, in 
the thirty-ninth year of her age; a member of the 
Monthly Meeiing of Westfield, N. C., near which 
was her birth-place. 
a Christian life, she joined the religious Society of 
Friends, and continued a consistent example of the 
life she professed. 
children have the memory of her kind and tender af- 
fection to cherish as a blesssing. 


At an early age being turned to 


Her surviving husband and four 


——, at the residence of his son-in-law, John E. 


Hodgin, on the twenty-seventh of Tenth Month, 1898, 
Ext VERNON, in the eighty-sixth year of his age; a 
member of Springfield Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing of Friends. 


——,in Camden, N. J.,on the eleventh of Twelfth 


Month, 1898, ANNA WaRING, wife of Thomas Waring, 
in the sixtieth year of her age. 
mother, she neglected no opportunity and spared not 
herself in the effort to contribute to the welfare and 
happiness of others. 
applicable the words of the Saviour, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me.” 


A devoted wife and 
To her would seem especially 


Though the nature of her disease 
(pneumonia), precluded much conversation, she was 


frequently heard in prayer, and on one occasion said: 
“I have endeavored to live near to Thee. Forgive 
Thou my shortcomings.” 


——., at her residence in Salem, N. J., on the thirty- 


first of Seventh Month, 1898, SARAH S. CARPENTER, 
widow of Samuel P. Carpenter, in the eightieth year 
of her age ; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 


